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GREEK RUINS 


HERE isa sort of general belief, not 
only among scholars, but among the 
modern public, that, owing to a fortu- 
nate conspiracy of men and circum- 
stances, the old Greeks were in constant 
contact with ideal beauty of all kinds, and 
that to this we owe the unparalleled influ- 
ence they have since exercised upon human 
culture. There is also a widespread con- 
viction that art, which is today the apanage 
of the few, and which all the efforts of 
modern governments have been unable to 
spread among the masses, was then public 
property, and universally appreciated. 

It is a commonplace at the opening of all 
departments of Greek history to enlarge 
upon the exceptional natural advantages 
of the Greeks for development and culture. 
They were surrounded, it is said, by the 
most various beauties in nature, and by 
the most unvarying beauty in man. These 
reacted naturally upon their minds, and 
gave them that zsthetic taste, that Schdn- 
hettsinn, which produced their incompar- 
able art. To some extent these assertions 
are true, but must be received, like most 
of the statements of enthusiastic Greek 
philologists, with great caution. 

I can affirm from personal observation 
that the physical features of Greece and of 
the other coasts of the A2gean are exceed- 
ingly beautiful and various, and that not 
even Italy and Switzerland together afford 
a greater, wealth of grandeur and of pic- 
turesqueness. It is also probable that the 
somewhat colder climate of classical days, 
together with better cultivation, made the 
vegetation richer and more lasting, and so 
obviated the only flaw which now mars the 
perfect beauty of the country. If then a 
perpetual fair prospect could stimulate art, 
Greek landscape must certainly do so. 
But nevertheless, as has been long since 
observed, the old Greeks hardly ever speak 
of scenery; they seem not to have admired 
it consciously, as moderns do, so that we 
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might almost argue the thesis, that an 
appreciation of landscape beauty is the 
result and not the cause of a long-devel- 
oped artistic sense. Some unconscious 
effect may perhaps be conceded, but surely 
an art either professedly human in form, 
like their sculpture and painting, or strictly 
artificial, like their architecture, which 
never imitated inanimate objects, can 
hardly be said to have been much influ- 
enced by the beauty of surrounding nature. 

When we approach human beauty as a 
stimulus to art, the case is exactly re- 
versed. There can be no question of its 
direct and clearly felt influence, but the 
facts commonly alleged about its extraor- 
dinary frequency are open to grave doubt. 
As far as I can make out, all the general 
descriptions of Greek beauty come from 
very late authorities, who, as the nation 
was then certainly not exceptionally hand- 
some, are evidently describing the older 
Greeks from the extant statues and pic- 
tures by great masters. 

For a perfectly trustworthy witness in 
this matter, the great phil-Hellene, Cicero, 
lets the truth out accidentally. ‘‘Howrare,” 
he makes Cotta say, ‘‘ismanly beauty! 
When I was at Athens, you could hardly 
find one in each crowd of youths.” Dion 
Chrysostom, who in his twenty-first oration 
makes complaints like Cicero of the decay 
of beauty, plainly intimates that he uses 
sculpture as his evidence of older times. 
He even suspects that its excellence, and 
the decay of later sculpture may account 
for the supposed facts, but insists that this 
seems only partly the case, and that the 
natural type might have also changed. 

It seems therefore that our only good 
evidence for the extreme beauty of the 
Greeks is the very chaste and noble type 
preserved in their sculpture, and their 
general reputation among the Asiatics, a 
reputation partly due to their intelligence, 
and partly to the fair complexion which is 
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always admired by dark races. And yet 
the extreme fixity of type in the sculpture 
of the Attic age seems to me to point ina 
different direction, and show that as the 
archaic face of the stele of Aristion and 
other such remains is far too ugly to repre- 
sent contemporary faces, so the more beau- 
tiful type of the Parthenon is far too ideal, 
and is probably built upon a few excep- 
tional models, refined and exalted by the 
artist’s genius. 

The result of the whole matter is this, 
that we must not overrate the influences 
of human beauty or of landscape beauty 
on the art of the Greeks, and must not 
imagine that we or any other people only 
require similar conditions to develop simi- 
lar results. Their conditions were no 
doubt favorable, very favorable, but by no 
means so miraculous or exceptional as 
they are usually made out to be. In other 
directions, indeed, they were splendidly 
equipped, partly by the national genius, 
and partly by accident. The objective arts 
of architecture and sculpture found in the 
marble quarries of Pentelicus, of Paros, 
and elsewhere a material which infinitely 
facilitated and enhanced great effects, and 
even made many things possible which 
could not else have been imagined or 
attempted. But this richness of material 
only affects the artists and not the masses, 
and possibly the excellence of a man’s 
language will not go one step towards 
making him a poet, if he have not the 
inspiration of the muse. 

I have gone at some length into this 
question of the natural conditions of art 
in Greece, in order to make it plain that 
however national and diffused it became, 
this was due to careful study, and training, 
and legislation, and not to asort of natural 
compulsion, when every man and every 
scene were so lovely that people who only 
copied them produced great works of art. 
As natural beauty was always the exception 
among Greek men, so artistic talent was 
also rare and special. Enthusiasm for 
Greek art is very laudable, but must not 
be allowed to misstate the facts and mis- 
lead our judgment. 

There are other circumstances in the 
social position of Greek art which in most 
societies would have tended to impair its 
popularity and its influence. We may lay 
it down as a rule that all Greek artists 
were professionals, and that the admiration 
of the public did not then take the form, 
as it now does, of amateur attempts, or of 
the desire to fuse dilettantism and pro- 
fessional art into one another. 

Through the Attic age, we find that am- 
ateur performances in art were held of no 
value; professional artists were prized for 
their art alone, and did not attain through 
it any exalted social position. The Greeks 
believed little in sudden inspirations, in 
sudden flashes of genius, in great extem- 
pore efforts. On the contrary, they laid 
the greatest stress on careful training and 
study, and upon the thorough complete- 
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ness and reasonableness of an artist’s con- 
ception before he attempted to carry it out. 
Thus while on the one hand they dis- 
couraged amateur art, and only valued the 
careful productions of a life devoted exclu- 
sively to its object, they evidently consid- 
ered the study of art too arduous and 
absorbing to be a fit occupation for a free 
Greek gentleman, whose first duties were 
to politics and society. Hence artists 
were to some extent despised among aris- 
tocratic people, and Plato thinks it an 
obvious remark that no fashionable young 
Athenian would choose to be even a Phid- 
ias, with his matchless fame as an artist, 
on account of his tradesman’s life. 

We are therefore in presence of the 
remarkable fact, that in a society which 
more than any other honored and under- 
stood and promoted art, the great majority 
of artists were not favored, not very weil 
paid, and rather the clients than the 
patrons of other men. All these considera- 
tions would seem to contradict the ordinary 
belief about Greek art, and prevent it from 
being really national, and really trans- 
fused into the masses. 

But these very same causes had other 
effects, equally natural, which were very 
favorable to such a result. In the first 
place let us remember that by the masses 
in Greek towns we always mean the free 
population, and exclude the slaves, to 
whom all menial work and all real servi- 
tude were confined. The poorest citizen 
was accordingly in some sense an aristo- 
crat. He had some one to look down upon. 
He had something to be proud of. Above 
all, he had considerable leisure. It is very 
difficult indeed to overrate the effects of 
this leisure, and of the advantages of 
having slaves, if men desire to keep a fine 
edge on their esthetic faculties. It is of 
course a mere negative cause, but in my 
mind it was far more important than 
whatever exceptional beauty the Greeks 
may have had above other men. 

Now all this leisure—and it was the 
leisure of active and busy, not of idle and 
lazy, men—they spent not in trying to 
produce amateur works, but in criticising 
and comprehending the products of spe- 
cially trained artists, compared with the 
natural models offered them by the palzes- 
tra, the festal processions, and the solemn 
dances, in all of which the Greeks sought 
to idealize human motion, as well as human 
rest. They did not interfere with the 
artist’s life, they did not, so faras we know, 
annoy him with advice or suggestion, 
partly from a certain contempt and care- 
lessness about him, partly because their 
energies went into politics, and they wanted 
to enjoy not the processes but the results 
of art. So then all the turbulent spirits, 
all the reckless and innovating minds 
turned to public affairs, and left the study 
of sculpture and painting and other arts to 
more sedate and sober natures, who ac- 
cordingly followed the undisturbed tenor 
of their way, and developed the eternal 
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laws of the ideal without hurry or agitation. 

It seems to me that this is an important 
psychological cause of the conservatism, 
the chastity, the reticence of the best 
Greek art. Had its rewards been sufficient 
to entice ambitious natures, they would 
soon have disturbed its serenity with their 
personality. But here as in other great 
epochs, art and trade went hand in hand: 
the artist was not a grandee, but a trades- 
man, who loves to make his work good, but 
makes it for an employer whom he is com- 
pelled to satisfy. Moreover, when his em- 
ployer had paid him, he admitted no farther 
obligations of gratitude. 
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great open-air club, with an exchange, a 
market and a set of law courts attached to 
it. In this great open-air club, in the pub- 
lic buildings, in the fairest suburbs, were 
set up all the consistent uniform types of 
the great artists, along the walls were their 
frescoes, on the heights were their severe 
and symmetrical temples, in theatres and 
processions were their strictly conventional 
dramas and hymns—all ‘these things 
speaking the same sort of feeling, all teach- 
ing the same sort of severe grace, all point- 
ing to the same sort of ideal beauty. Let 
me add that as the citizen spent all his time 
in public, and only went home to eat or 
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Thus, in Thucydides’ political history, 
there zs not one single mention of any 
artist or of any work of art, so far as I 
know; and even when he introduces Per- 
icles rehearsing the glories of Athens, and 
speaking of the resources devised by the 
state for making the citizens’ leisure agree- 
able, he speaks of contests and feasts, and 
elegant private appointments, but does not 
deign one word about the splendid artists 
whose genius had in that very generation 
given to Athens its imperishable renown. 

Let us now recall to mind the smallness 
of the Greek towns, and the systematic 
publicity of Greek citizen life; how.the 
Agora with its colonnades and the adjoin- 
ing streets and temples formed a sort of 
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sleep, his house was no proper place for 
art, and that even family monuments and 
portraits of obscure people, were set up 
along the most public thoroughfares, and 
therefore all the work of the artist was 
public and common property, not hidden 
in museums or private collections. The 
creed of the nation furthermore associated 
beauty, more even than goodness, with 
religion, and to set up a god ina form of 
ideal beauty was an act of greater devo- 
tion, a nearer approach to his perfection, a 
more lasting tribute, than to sing hymns 
and offer sacrifices. 

Thus the publicity of ordinary life, the 
publicity of art, and the publicity of re- 
ligion encouraged each other, and produced 
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an exceptionally persistent and 
perpetually acting influence 
upon the Greek citizen. But 
it was the exceptional genius of 
the artists which made this 
great influence the highest and 
the purest education towards 
the ideal which the world has 
yet seen. I am not able to ex- 
plain why so many men of 
genius arose in Greece, nor do 
I suppose the fact will ever be 
explained, though it is’ scien- 
tifically established and _ has 
occupied philosophic historians 
for ages. 

But I think our evidence 
contradicts one solution, which 
is that the whole nation was so 
exceptionally gifted, that the 
occurrence of the highest gen- 
ius was merely the accident of 
a slight difference in degree 
among intellects all superior 
to those of other men. ‘This is 
one of those twaddling theories 
about the Greeks which have 
been frequently opposed by 
the present writer. Nothing 
can be more false than to as- 
sert that the Greek public was 
made up of great intellects and 
perfectly educated in the fine 
arts. The Greek public had its 
asirline qualities predominant, 
like every other public. As the 
majority of the crowd was not, 
I believe, beautiful, so the ma- 
jority was certainly not wise. 
Aristophanes makes A%schylus 
treat it as ridiculous that an 
ordinary Greek public should 
venture to criticise poetry, and 
will not even submit to the 
Athenians as thoroughly com- 
petent. Aristophanes in his 
own person derides this very 
Athenian public, and openly 
rejects their decision as igno- 
rant. The greatness of Phidias, and the 
eternal monuments of his genius in the 
Acropolis, still new and startling in their 
‘grandeur, could not save him from odium 
and from persecution at the hands of 
these same Athenians. The painter Aga- 
tharchus, a famous man in his day, was 
treated with open violence as a slave by 
Alcibiades, and apparently without any 
public indignation. 

The only complete and trustworthy por- 
trait of this Demos is to be gathered from 
the Comedies of Aristophanes taken to- 
gether and in mutual relation. It may be 
left to any fair critic whether this picture 
is not that of a public with all the faults 
and vices of other publics, but endowed 
with a better political education, perhaps 
with more natural shrewdness, and placed 
in circumstances unusually favorable. The 
great artists lived and worked apart from 
this crowd. Most of them despised it, all 
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MONUMENT OF LYSICRATES 

of them probably feared it. The really 
vital point was the public nature of the 
work they demanded; it was not done to 
please private and peculiar taste, it was not 
intended for the criticism of a small clique 
of partial admirers, but was set up, or per- 
formed for all the city together, for the 
fastidious, for the vulgar, for the learned, 
and for the ignorant. 

It seems to ine that this necessity, and 
the consequent broad intention of the 
Greek artist, is the main reason why its 
effect upon the world has never diminished, 
and why its lessons are eternal. All that 
was special and momentary and transitory, 
was avoided, and the large enduring fea- 
tures are portrayed with calm and majestic 
dignity. 

We cai quite imagine that had the mere 
masterpieces of Italian art and literature 
survived to us from the middle ages, had 
we lost the endless chronicles, and acts, and 
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letters, which admit us to the secrets of the 
age, and disclose in all their nakedness the 
burning passions and the dark vices of 
artists, and kings, and bishops, we might 
have formed a very different and a very 
false idea of the brilliant Italian republics, 
—in fact we might have a picture very like 
the ordinary notions about the Greeks, 
with the addition of some splendid features 
resulting from a higher and purer faith. 

Yet all this picture would be, as we know, 
historically false. The Italian republics 
were torn with wild and savage passions; 
their citizens were violent and lawless, 
grossly immoral in their lives, and reckless 
in their actions. Their despots were cruel 
and inhuman beyond all decent descrip- 
tion, and the Christian faith which they 
professed had no more influence on their 
lives than the moral lessons of the old 
philosophers and poets upon the Greeks. 

Nevertheless, these people’s art was 
splendid; their esthetic sense was not 
dimmed by their crimes, and even the most 
abandoned of them have about them some- 
thing truly and justly fascinating. We 
thus come to see how great intellectual 
and artistic excellence is compatible with 
great moral faults, with vice, and with 
meanness. Wecome to see that ideal con- 
ception and perfect execution imply lofty 
genius and patient diligence, but do not 
imply in the appreciative spectator either 
of these qualities, and in the artist no 
moral counterparts. But we may also learn 
how'the artist, or the school and succession 
of artists, may always be the few, the 
exceptional and the isolated among the 
crowd, and how their great works may 
vaguely educate the judgment of the 
masses without affecting their principles. 

The Greeks may have been somewhat 
mean, overreaching, untruthful, and not 
very courageous, and yet have been highly 
gifted, and keenly alive to the noble and 
the true inart and literature. It is the ig- 
norance that that combination is possible in 
human nature, both singly and collectively, 
which has made some zealous Grecians in 
England very adverse to such a theory. 
But mankind is a more complex thing than 
they imagine, and will not simplify itself 
for the convenience of even the most ac- 
complished scholar. 

Yet on the whole, Iam more inclined to 
adopt the other suggestion already made, 
and hold that the great Greek writers and 
artists stood as far intellectually from the 
masses as such men now do, and owed their 
stronger influence to their greater relative 
number, and to the greater publicity of 
every-day life. Why they were so frequent 
is the point which cannot be explained. 
But why they more easily reached the pub- 
lic is evident from the habits of southern 
climates, and from the smallness of the 
Greek states. ‘ ‘ 

It has been long ago shown by historians 
that a quantity of neighboring contesting 
states of small dimensions are infinitely 
more stimulating to human culture than 
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the great centralized empires of modern 
Europe. Capitals abounded, centres of art 
and of politics abounded, and life attained 
an intensity in all directions which we 
moderns in vain attempt to realize. It 
must be confessed, that if these politi- 
cal conditions produced Greek culture, or 
enabled it to be produced, modern Europe 
is travelling in the opposite direction, and 
yearly attaining a condition less and less fa- 
vorable for a diffused intensity of life. 
Greek culture stands before us as a great 
complex growth, of which the very condi- 
tions have passed away, and which can 
never be reproduced in its old perfection. 
—jJ. P. Manarry. “ Soctal Life in 
Greece.” 


tous rock which rises about two 
hundred and sixty feet above the 
city, and extends one thousand feet 
from east to west, and four hundred in its 
greatest width, was fortified at a very 
early period (the historical tradition as- 
cribes the construction of its defences to 
that mysterious race, the Pelasgi), and 
thus secured against assault, it became a 
consecrated precinct, filled with temples 
and absolutely crowded with the noblest 
productions of art. The account given by 
Pausanias of its sacred buildings and com- 
memorative statues is a thing to wonder 
at; and the reader is tempted to ask if it 
were possible that so much of beauty and 
magnificence could be accumulated within 
so limited a space. There now remain in 
ruins on the Acropolis but three temples, 
— the Parthenon,* the Erectheum and the 
Temple of Victory; of the Propylea only 
some few columns are standing, and the 
whole plateau is covered with fragments of 
fallen shafts and disjointed capitals ; and 
yet, ruined as they are, they have served for 
two thousand years as models for the most 
admired edifices of every civilized country 
in the world. They all belong to the 
golden era of Attic art,— the Periclean age. 
Of the other ruins illustrated in this issue 
(all of any importance which remain to the 
city), the earliest in date is that of the 
Theseum, which belongs to the period of 
the transition from the Archaic to the 
Periclean era. The Choragic monument 
of Lysicrates belongs to the Alexandrian 
age, which followed that of Pericles. To 
the succeeding period of the Decadence 
belongs the Tower of the Winds; while 
the Temple of Olympian Zeus, though 
begun very early, was in the main carried 
out by a Roman architect, and belongs to 
the Roman period, when Roman influence 
was spreading over Greek territory. To 
this same late time belongs the Arch of 
Hadrian. 
Pausanias observes that, in his time, 
nothing surpassed the PROPpYL42A—a ma- 
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* Note: The Parthenon was illustrated and described 
in THE Brocuure Series for Dec., 1898, and is conse- 
quently not included in this issue. ‘‘ Fragments of Greek 
Detail” were illustrated in THE Brocuure for Aug., 1895. 
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jestic gateway of Pentelic marble, crown- 
ing a marble stairway, seventy feet in 
breadth, which led from the city to the 
brow of the Acropolis — whether for size 
of the stones or beauty of the workman- 
ship. It was considered the greatest 
achievement of Pericles and his architects, 
and seems to have attracted more admira- 
tion than even the Parthenon. The works 
of the ancients abound with allusions to it; 
and of all the examples of Athenian mag- 
nificence this splendid structure may be 
considered to have been the most thor- 
oughly characteristic. It equalled the 
Parthenon in felicity of execution, and 
surpassed it in boldness and originality of 
design. Begun in the year 437 B.c., it was 
built under the direction of the architect 
Mnesicles, who completed it within a few 
years. The Propylea was the main orna- 
mental approach by which the Acropolis 
was entered. The western face of the 
Athenian citadel was its most accessible 
side, and of this face the Propylea occu- 
pied the centre. 

The ERECTHEUM is an Ionic temple which 
dates from the fifth century B.c. It con- 
tained a shrine to Athena, as the guard- 
ian of the city, the tomb of 
Erectheus, whence its name, 
and several other peculiarly 
sacred memorials. It is re- 
markable for its complex plan 
and architectual variety, as 
well as for its great technical 
perfection. At the west end 
of the south side is the famous 
PoRCH OF THE CARYATIDES, 
the rich entablature of which 
rests on the heads of six female 
figures. These rank as among 
the finest of all architectural 
sculptures. They were sup- 
posed to be representations of 
the maidens who figured in the 
great Panathenaic procession. 
One of the Caryatides was car- 
ried to England by Lord Elgin, 
and its place is now filled by a 
copy. 

The TEMPLE OF THE ‘‘ WING- 
LESS VicTory,” or the ‘‘ Nike 
Apteros,” stands on the south- 
ern wall of the Acropolis. Itis 
a beautiful little Ionic temple, 
measuring eighteen by twenty- 
seven feet, standing ona high 
stone platform projecting 
beyond the Propylea. The 
temple was pulled down by the 
Turks, and its materials buried 
under the works of a battery, 
where they were found, almost 
complete, by German scholars 
in 1835, and restored to their 
original positions. 

There was a street in Athens 
called the ‘‘ Street of Tripods,” 
which was a favorite lounge of 
the Athenians. It was lined 
on either side with a row of 
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tripods which had been presented by the 
Athenians to the victorious Choragi, or 
Chorus masters, who won the contests in 
the neighboring theatre; and along this 
street these Choragi set up their trophies 
as offerings to Bacchus, the patron of 
dramatic representation. Sometimes the 
tripods stood alone with no extraneous 
ornamentation; at others, as in this temple, 
they were enshrined in very elaborate ar- 
chitectural settings. The CHoracic Monvu- 
MENT OF LYSICRATES (which must have 
been one of the most beautiful), is the only 
one of these structures which now remains. 
Exquisitely wrought, graceful in its pro- 
portions, and rich in decoration, it is one 
of the purest examples of Greek art. 

There is no aperture in any part of the 
monument,—it was never intended to be 
entered, and was quite dark inside, —and 
yet the ingenious men of Athens have, in 
modern times, been pleased to call it ‘‘ the 
Lantern of Demosthenes,” and the guides 
pretend that it was originally the study of 
that statesman. 

In a south-eastern direction from the 
Acropolis, at a distance of about five hun- 
dred yards from the foot of the rock, stand 
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sixteen gigantic columns, of the Corinthian 
order. They are the remains of the great 
TEMPLE OF OLyMmpPIAN ZEUS, which with 
the exception of the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, was the largest Greek temple ever 
built. The length of the temple, measured 
upon the upper step, was three hundred 
and fifty-four feet; its breadth, one hun- 
dred and seventy-one. The one hundred 
and twenty-four columns of this stupend- 
ous edifice were six feet and a half in diam- 
eter, and more than sixty feet high. The 
entire building was constructed of marble 
from the quarries of Pentelicus. 

The history of this great structure is too 
curious to be passed over. ‘That the origi- 
nal Olympieum was one of the most ancient 
of the Athenian temples, may be inferred 
from the accredited legend which referred 
its foundation to Deucalion. Pisistratus, 
about 530 B.C., projected a new and more 
magnificent erection, but the names of his 
architects have been better preserved than 
the works they superintended. Vitruvius 
informs us that ‘‘the foundations of the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens were 
prepared by architects employed by Pisis- 
tratus, after whose death, on account of 
the troubles which affected the public, the 
work was abandoned. About two hundred 
years afterwards, King Antiochus Ephip- 
anes having agreed to supply the money 
for the work, a Roman citizen, named Cos- 

- sutius, designed the cell with great skill 
and taste, the dipteral arrangement of the 
columns, the cornices and other orna- 
ments. The work was again interrupted 
by the death of the Syrian monarch, until 
in the time of Augustus, a sort of joint- 
stock company of kings, states, and wealthy 
individuals, undertook the completion of 
the building; but the spell was not yet 
broken, and the work remained unfinished 
until Hadrian, under happier auspices, fin- 
ished and dedicated the temple, and set up 
init the statueof the god, nearly seven cen- 
turies after its foundation by Pisistratus. 

It is hardly possible to conceive where 
and how the enormous masses have dis- 
appeared of which this temple was built. 
To compare great things with small, ‘‘ the 
remaining columns look like the few re- 
maining chess-men, which are drawn into 
the corner of a nearly vacant chess-board, 
at the conclusion of a game.” 

The Arcu or Hanprian is still in fairly 
perfect condition. It- was erected about 
II7 A.D., in the Roman period. The design 
of it seems to have been to mark, by a sort 
of triumphal arch, the boundary between 
ancient Athens and that quarter which 
obtained the name of Hadrianapolis from 
the munificence of the Emperor Hadrian 
in adorning it. On one side are inscribed 
the words, ‘‘This is Athens, the old city 
of Theseus”; on the other, ‘‘This is the 
new city of Hadrian, not that of Theseus.” 

The Horologium of Andronicus Cyrrh- 
estes, usually called ‘‘ THE TOWER OF THE 
Winps,” was erected at the expense of 
this private individual. Wehave nomeans 
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of determining its date with exactness, but 
it must have been built before 35 B.c., as it 
was then mentioned in Varo’s treatise. 


~Vitruvius thus describes it: ‘‘Some have 


chosen to reckon only four winds; the 
East, blowing from the equinoctial sun-rise ; 
the South, from the noon-day sun; the 
West, from the equinoctial sun-setting; 
and the North, from the Polar stars. But 
those who are most exact have reckoned 
eight winds, particularly Andronicus Cyrrh- 
estes, who, on this system, erected an oc- 
tagon marble tower, and on every side of 
the octagon he wrought a figure in relievo 
representing the wind which blows against 
that side. On the top of this tower he 
placed a brazen Triton holding a wand in 
his right hand; and this Triton is so con- 
trived that he turns round with the wind, 
and always stops when he directly faces it; 
pointing with his wand over the figure of 
the wind at that time blowing.” The 
Triton above described has vanished, but 
the sculptures still remain. But the carv- 
ing shows Roman influence and is a de- 
cadence from the time of the best Greek 
art. Under each figure is a sundial, and 
the floor of the tower was so constructed 
as to forma ‘‘water clock,” indicating the 
hour by night and by day. Channels are 
still perceptible in the pavement which sup- 
plied the water to the ancient machinery. 

The TEMPLE OF THESEUS, or the so- 
called ‘‘ Theseum,” is the first ancient mon- 
ument that meets the view on approaching 
Athens from the Pireus, and it is still in so 
perfect a state of preservation that, at a 
little distance, it might almost be taken 
for a modern structure. Stuart speaks of 
it as ‘‘oneof the noblest remains of ancient 
magnificence, and at the present the most 
entire”; and Sir William Gell describes it 
as, ‘‘notwithstanding its small dimensions 
of one hundred four feet by forty-five feet, 
producing an inconceivable effect of maj- 
esty and grandeur.” Dodwell suggests 
‘*that this building probably furnished the 
model for the Parthenon, which it resem- 
bles in the most essential points, though it 
is nearly double the size.” The date of its 
erection is at least thirty years earlier than 
that of the Parthenon. It is of the Doric 
order, has six columns at each front and 
thirteen at each side including the end 
columns of the front. When, in 1824, Lord 
Byron died in Greece, striving to free the 
Hellenic nation from their Turkish yoke, 
the Athenians wished his body to be buried 
in this temple. 

The GATE OF THE AGORA stood at the 
southwestern angle of what was the an- 
cient Agora, or oil-market, and formed 
one of the entrances to it. It dates from 
the Roman era, about 35 B.c., and was 
founded by the Cesars, Julius and Augus- 
tus. There are several inscriptions on this 
gate, one giving two names of the pre- 
fects of the market, another preserving an 
edict of the Emperor Hadrian regulating 
the sale of oil, the duties placed on it and 
the like. 
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